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styles which fixes on the divine disclosure to transcend the pessimistic 
despair of their communities. No doubt such documents as the “Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice” from the Qumran Community of the Dead Sea 

an apocalyptic spirituality in 
s epistles indicate responses to 


visioning time is needed to guide people into their future, and to transform 
time itself? In order to reflect on such a broad range of related issues 
regarding time and matter, we focus on the Columbian Encounter as an 
era from the late 15th through the 17th centuries in which Old World 
cultural perceptions of time collided with New World indigenous views of 
time and space. During the process each was altered, and each gradually 
drew on the other to articulate its own changing positions. Before turning 
to the period of the Columbian Encounter, 1 will explore selected texts 
from the biblical roots of apocalyptic thinking and the cosmological 
thought of MesoAmerican peoples so as to clarify some essential charac¬ 
teristics of each distinct tradition. These characteristics are nuanced in a 
discussion of religious disciplines, or spiritualities, which serve to 
implement the modes of thinking about final time. 

Turning to the Columbian period two historical encounters are con¬ 
sidered in their thinking about crises and catastrophes at the end of time. 
They are, first, the encounter of Hispanic and Indigenous peoples of 
MesoAmerica and, second, and more briefly, the encounter of Puritans 
and Native North American peoples. Finally, the enduring legacies of 
these ways of thinking associated with apocalyptic eschatology will be 
investigated into the contemporary period. We have inherited the legacies 
of these encounters and, now, in our own time of passage, we are called to 
creatively assess and transform the legacies of these traditions regarding 
time, space, and matter that have shaped us. In concluding, the thought of 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin and Thomas Berry is presented as uniquely 
situated to assist us in this task. 


Scrolls, also point to the implementation of 
community liturgy. 9 So also, Paul 
community concerns related to the expected end of time and return of 
Christ (e.g. I Corinthians and I Thessalonians) which result in an apoc- 

realized eschatology.” That is, the 
in ordinary activities with the esoteric 
in Christ constitutes a radical shift in 
addition to an apocalyptic genre 
of Christian apocalyptic as a social 
way of relating to material substance as trans- 
* historical interpretation in the 
angelized Northern European 


alyptic spirituality often labeled as 
community is encouraged to abide 
understanding that their faith 
ontology, cosmology, and history. Thus, in 
of literature there develops a sense 
movement, that is, a 
formable, and a mode of historiography or 
Mediterranean-Atlantic and later in ev; 
cultural traditions. The richness of these symbolic modes of religious imag¬ 
ination and the painful ambiguity of struggle with difficult times are 
evident in the one Christian text which carries the self-reflective title, 
namely, Apocalypse of John. 10 

Written at the end of the first Christian century, the Apocalypse , or 
Revelation of John elaborates the expectation of the second coming of 
Christ into a more developed vision of time. Built on the heritage of 
Jewish apocalyptic thought, the Apocalypse does not simply repeat typical 
themes but combines elements of apocalyptic thought in a distinctive 
manner. 11 Like all apocalyptic thought the community that produced this 
document saw the current historical situation as unacceptable for the 
restoration of the sacred, namely, the second coming of Christ. Thus, an 
apocalyptic spirituality was articulated which implemented a cosmic vision 
of God s sovereignty. This cosmology was also a “realized eschatology” 
which engendered a belief among the the faithful as being saved while still 
alive on this earth. 

Johns Revelation describes the opening of the sealed book of revelation 
by “a Lamb with the marks of slaughter upon him.” Envisioning the 
cosmic battle in which the powers of darkness are conquered and sig¬ 
nificant portents (such as the pregnant women robed with the sun, the 
moon at her feet, and crowned with twelve stars) the Apocalypse concludes 
with visions of the end of time. Among these visions are the following 


THE BIBLICAL APOCALYPTIC TRADITION 

Apocalyptic thought in its origin, expression and implementation in 
the biblical period is itself the focus of major scholarly investigations. 
While diverse influences are acknowledged in the rise of biblical apoc¬ 
alyptic thought in the second century before the current era, it is widely 
affirmed that the Israelite prophetic tradition is the formative context. 2 An 
early example of apocalyptic thinking is found in Isaiah 24^27. A selection 
from these chapters provides insight into such basic themes of apocalyptic 
thought as an end to time marked by catastrophe and judgement, and a 
worldview in which the heavenly supernatural powers reveal themselves to 
an elite group. Consider these verses from Isaiah 24:21-33.' 

This “Little Apocalypse” though located in the chapters attributed to 














and a great chain in his hands. He seized the dragon, that serpent of old, the 
Devil or Satan, and chaining him up for a thousand years; he threw him 
into the abyss, shutting and sealing it over him, so that he might seduce the 
nations no more till the thousand years were over. After that he must be let 
loose for a short while. 

Then I saw thrones, and upon them sat those to whom judgment was 
committed....These came to life again and reigned with Christ for a 
thousand years, though the rest of the dead did not come to life until the 
thousand years were over.... 

When the thousand years are over, Satan will be let loose from his 
dungeon; and he will come out to seduce the nations in the four quarters of 
the earth.... 12 

Continuity with the imagery of the older Jewish apocalypses is evident 
here in such themes as historical determinism, the thousand years as peri' 
odization of time, and eschatological judgment. But a novel religious sen' 
sitivity emphasizing a future time within history marks this Christian 
community seemingly caught in persecution and the anxiety of emerging 
self'identity. Most importantly the broad tone is not as desperate as post' 
exilic Jewish apocalypses in which real politics and actual history ceased to 
be a realm in which human instrumentality could have any effect. Here in 
John’s Revelation, an apocalyptic spirituality emerges which can he 
identified with the millennial kingdom or the period of a thousand years in 
which the faithful will rule from thrones. An obvious tension is 
engendered in this spirituality which draws on both transhistorical 
symbolic visions of a time to come and an infrahistorical implementation 
of perfection which is the millennium or thousand year rule of the elect. 

John’s Revelation continues to develop its eschatology in which future 
visionary images resonate with present bounded realities to create a 
spiritual framework of assurance and guidance. The narrative continues: 

Then I saw a great white throne, and the one who sat upon it; from his 
presence on earth and heaven vanished away, and no place was left for 
them. I could see the dead, great and small, standing before the throne; and 
books were opened...they were judged, each man on the records of his 
deeds.... 

Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the 
first earth had vanished, and there was no longer any sea. I saw the holy 
city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, made ready like 
a bride adorned for her husband. I heard a loud voice proclaiming from the 



The cosmological throne, so central to Jewish Merkabah or throne' 
mysticism, has a different, historical orientation in John’s Revelation. 14 
The appearance of the throne dispatches not simply past'time but the 
unacceptable present time as well. New metaethical and transhistorical 
challenges await the resurrected dead. No sea of chaos remains to “seduce” 
the peoples. Rather, “seeing” the new city of Jerusalem at the center of the 
new cosmology constitutes a sacramental bonding like onto marriage. 
Later in chapter twenty-one it is noted that there is no temple in the New 
Kingdom but God and the Lamb, no sun or moon but the glory of God 
and the lamp of the Lamb. This new “place” of apocalyptic visions hinges 
on mystical “seeing” which flows from eschatological judgment. 

Apocalyptic spirituality embraces both mystical “seeing” and evaluative 
judgment as the context for the clarification of the new reality. Eventually 
this perception and critical judgement will be turned upon the “new” 
creation to implement changes in matter itself as a way to continually 
create the millennial kingdom. The transformation of the human through 
the esoteric knowledge of matter was embedded in the packet of apoc' 
alyptic thought along with a distinctly Christian view of the inner 
meaning of history as transcendent, revealed, and purposeful. What is 
remarkable is that the trajectory of these historical and epistemological 
drives associated with apocalyptic thought lead to the emergence of sch 
entific, philosophical, and economic modes of thought in 17th and 18th 
century Europe which have profoundly shaped the Earth. The transitional 
period of the Columbian Encounter provided sufficient reflective distance 
between these apocalyptic currents and those of the New World and its 
indigenous peoples so as to influence the thinking of Gallileo Galilei, 
Rene Descartes, Adam Smith and others. 15 

The endurance of apocalyptic thought into later Christian periods, 
especially the 16th century Atlantic Encounter, is a key aspect of this 
paper. Historical changes in the meaning, implementation, and purpose of 
apocalyptic spirituality are evident in the writings of Joachim of Flora and 
in the evangelical zeal of 15th century Spanish Observant Franciscans. 16 
But before we turn to the Columbian Encounter we need to briefly 
consider distinct apocalyptic modes which had developed among 
indigenous peoples of MesoAmerica. The ancient cosmological and apoc' 
alyptic modes of these urbanized indigenous peoples provided, for some, 
the religious inspiration for resistance to European domination and, for 
others, the way to explain with dignity their abysmal defeat by a 
numerically inferior military power. 
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MESOAMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
AND APOCALYPTIC THOUGHT 


The rise of civilization in MesoAmerica is thought to he located in 
southern Vera Cruz and western Tobasco along the Papaloapan River at or 
about 1250 B.C.E. Named Olmec, this early pre-Classic or formative 
period is associated with an increase in slash and bum, or swidden agri- 
culture, and irrigation by pot-carried water. Elite centers among the Olmec 
and later Mayan peoples indicate increasingly complex social situations, 
intense ritual calendars associated with ceremonial centers, and highly 
developed cosmologies. 

The legends of the Popol Vuh, a document of the Quiche Maya, give us 
some insight into classical MesoAmerican cosmology. This text is believed 
to have been recorded by Quiche Maya in Guatemala in the 16th century. 
It was rediscovered by the Dominican Father Francisco Ximenez at the 
beginning of the 18th century. 17 While these colonial documents 
demonstrate influences from Christianity, they also present traditional 
Mayan cosmological thought. Among the cosmogonic images of the Popol 
Vuh is a recurring destruction which removes problematic, unethical 
creatures. In one passage destruction is visited upon a primal creation of 
wooden people whose remnants are the monkeys. 18 

As with all cosmogonies the etiology or origin of extant creatures, such 
as monkeys are explained. But values are also transmitted, such as, periodic 
purifying destructions which occur when ethical teachings are violated. 
Moreover, those punished cannot find solace in the established places such 
as the house tops or ceremonial centers, in the cosmic trees spanning 
cosmic zones or in the caverns whose labyrinthian maze admitted the 
initiated to the center of grounded reality. The Popol Vuh articulates a 
wider MesoAmerican belief in successive “suns” or creations which 
emerged only to be destroyed when the cosmological ethics was violated. 
These ideas expressed in mythologies and embodied in subsistence 
practices found various expressions in the changing geo-political map of 
MesoAmerica. 

In the central highlands of what is now Mexico significant devel¬ 
opments among Teotihuacanos peoples occurred which were paralleled by 
Zapotec peoples in the highlands of Monte Alban and further south 
among the Mayan peoples as well. About 200 B.C.E. the Teotihuacanos 
agriculturists moved to the piedmont slopes and alluvial plains of the 
central basin of MesoAmerica. The urban center of Teotihuacan emerged 
during this turn from swidden agriculture to intensive corn irrigation 


farming. By 650 C.E. Teotihuacan’s urbanized trade and cultural influence 
reached south to the Mayan center at Tikal in the Peten region of 
northern Guatemala as well as to the satellite center of Kaminajuyu at 
contemporary Guatemala City. 19 

Cosmological ideas and ritual practices radiated throughout Central 
America from such ceremonial and urban centers as Teotihuacan. No 
doubt regional religious beliefs and ceremonials flourished as a variety of 
syncretic beliefs and practices developed in the mosaic of MesoAmerica. 
Trade in regional goods undoubtedly played a major role in ritualized 
diplomacy and exchange of cosmological ideas between these major cer¬ 
emonial sites. 

By 700 C.E. Teotihuacan had begun to fade, and people from the north, 
beginning with the Toltecs, moved into the vacuum of power. The Toltecs 
established Tula, north of contemporary Mexico City, and revitalized both 
central and southern MesoAmerica during their florescence. These 
Nahuatl speaking people gave a powerful and enduring expression to the 
widespread MesoAmerican cosmology. Their history, as conveyed by the 
later Aztec peoples through Spanish sources, reached its zenith under the 
reign of a bearded priest-king, Ce-Acatl Topiltzin, who took the name of 
the god of civilization and culture, Quetzalcoatl. 

The wisdom of his rule was proverbial in later Aztec times. However, 
the mythic stories relate that during his reign dissent among the hier¬ 
archical priesthood of the god of sacrifice, Tezcatlipoca (“the Mirror that 
Smokes”) caused the exile of Quetzalcoatl around 987 C.E. Two versions 
of his leave taking exist. One fits into the religious spirituality of sacrifice 
in which Ce Acatl Topiltzin immolated himself. The sacrifice of Topiltzin 
Quetzalcoatl s body expressed the world view values inherent in 
MesoAmerican thought. For his bodily powers of tonalli , located in the 
head and associated with the sun were believed to return to and rein¬ 
vigorate the supreme Dual God, Ometeotl, residing at the top of the 
thirteen celestial layers. The divine force of teyolia, residing in all human 
hearts and released in the paradigmatic sacrifice of Topiltzin Quetzalcoatl, 
journeyed briefly to the Underworld and, then, rose to the upperworld 
transformed as Venus. Priestly calculations revealed the religious basis of 
the relation of these bodily cosmic forces, namely, tonalli and teyolia, in 
their minute and precise measurements of the phases of union between the 
Sun and Venus. These measurements become spiritual metaphors for the 
successive stages of union between the individual and the cosmic powers. 

The conceptual range of this spirituality established connections 
between the human body, the local bioregion, and the celestial forces 
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which gave rise to it in the beginning. As the Aztecs prayed: 

.. .from his ashes, [namely, Quetzalcoatl,] rose all the precious birds, the 
cotinga, the spoonbill, the parrots....Then the heart of Quetzacoatl rose 
into heaven and, according to the elders, was transformed into the Morning 
Star.. .and Quetzalcoatl was called Lord of the Dawn. 20 

A second version of Topiltzin Quetzalcoatl’s removal gave added 
expression to an apocalyptic eschatology within MesoAmerican thought. 
In this version Ce Acatl Topiltzin retired from Tula to the south estab- 
lishing divinations regarding Tula and the future of his people at various 
sites. 21 The Florentine Codex, a Nahuatl text compiled by Fr. Bernardino 
de Sahagun from 1547 to 1577, gives this final description: 

Still elsewhere he set in place a huge rock. it is said that one could move 
it with one’s little finger. It could move; from side to side it teetered. But it 
is said that when many pushed it, in no way could it move, even though 
many put themselves to it who wished to move it. They could not move it. 

Still many other things he did everywhere in the towns. It is said that he 
gave names to all the mountains. Everywhere he gave names here. 

When this was done, when he reached the sea coast, he made a raft of 
serpents. When he had arranged the raft, there he sat as if it were his boat. 
There upon he went off; he went swept off by the water. No one knows how 
he went to arrive there at Tlapallan, “The Place of Light and Wisdom.” 22 

In the myth Topiltzin Quetzalcoatl is presented as a solitary powerful 
figure who alone can move the symbolic rock he has established. In this 
sense the rock is political power, for all Toltec and later Aztec kings held 
power in the name of Quetzalcoatl, the god of culture and civilization. The 
return of Topiltzin Quetzalcoatl as an apocalyptic theme is not isolated, 
rather, it is connected to more pervasive themes of cosmic destruction and 
regeneration and of sacrifice as restorative. 

The apocalyptic tones of recurring destruction, of restorative sacrifice, 
and of the eventual return of the heroic figure prior to the end of time are 
set within rich and complex religious cosmologies in MesoAmerica. For 
our purposes, two major religious developments unique to MesoAmerica 
should be emphasized. First, the spirituality of sacrifice was believed to 
maintain current cosmic patterns and to restore divine passages identified 
with the heavens. Second, the emergence of a spirituality of sound 
opposed the exclusive emphasis on human sacrifice as the most 
appropriate apocalyptic ritual. 

The spirituality of sacrifice, associated with Quetzalcoatl, affected both 
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the highlands and frontiers of Central America. This highly mythologized 
religion adapted itself to ancient regional rituals based on seasonal sub' 
sistence patterns. Quetzalcoatl spirituality drew on astrology to promote 
identification with the Sun as life force and with Venus whose movement 
in the heavens became a symbol for individuals seeking transformation. 
The sacrificial symbolism of blood, flayed skin and human hearts excised 
from living victims may have been prone to ritual excess in the militaristic 
mysticism of the Aztecs. This religious vision was based on a belief that 
the cosmos of the “fifth sun” was in immediate and constant danger of 
collapse. Unless the forces (tonalli and teyolia) of sacrificed humans assisted 
the dynamics of the cosmos, especially the sun, all would collapse in an 
apocalyptic chaos. Thus, the compelling figure of Quetzalcoatl, or 
Kukulcan as he was called by tl 
religious needs of successive urba 
socio-political order. However, 


in cosmic and current 
imological mysticism 
based on words, sound and speech as the most fitting sacrifice to the gods 
was also developed among the Aztecs by Nahuatl teachers of wisdom 
called tlamatinime or “Knowers of Things.” 

It was the duty of the “Knower of Things” “to place a mirror before the 
people, that they might become wise and prudent; to endow with wisdom 
the countenances of others, so that a face [or ethical person] might be 
assumed and developed...to humanize the will of the people.” 23 The tla¬ 
matinime used the technique called “flowers and songs” (in xochitl, in 
cuicatl) to evoke connections between the human and divine in time. A 
major instrument of these Nahuatl teachers was rhetorical oration (hue- 
huetlatolli). Using sacred inspired rhetoric, often as a counter to the 
excessive ritual sacrifice of the dominant military ethos, the “Knower of 
Things” speculated on the fragile, ephemeral character of human history. 
They sought to evoke the experience of an eternal dynamism symbolized 











depth to these speculations. The Mayan concern for measuring cycles gave 
rise to significant accomplishments in astronomy, chronology and math' 
ematics. Increasingly complex symbols for solar, lunar, and venusian cycles 
of days, months and years were related to Mayan mythology. These con¬ 
nections became embedded in particular MesoAmerican landscapes and 
worldviews which in turn supported literate elite circles. The proto-sci¬ 
entific speculations of these elites on past and future time created an 
ideology which articulated ritual duties affecting the world of social orga¬ 
nization and manipulation of matter, especially regarding maize agri¬ 
culture. MesoAmerican conceptions of time were embodied in presences 
whose faces gradually emerged from the conjuncture of the powers of the 
four cosmic directions and the inherent harmony of spiritual forces. 
Throughout MesoAmerica, flames or candles were given as food to these 
presences of time whose material expression and movement was venerated 
in the figure of year-bearers and in the annual growth of the maize and 
grain crops. 

Kinh, the Mayan word for deified time, was symbolized in various forms 
such as the sun, the four directions with maize-color symbolism and as rit¬ 
ualized movement through specific mythologized places in the Mayan 
landscape. Mayan priests, ah kinob (“they of the sun”) revealed in their div¬ 
ination the mysteries of time through calculations of the cycles of time, 
the arrivals, departures and meetings of the countenance-deities of time. 
The discovery of zero by Mayan priests around the beginning of the classic 
period in the 3rd century C.E. reflects a profound religio-mathematical 
awareness of the unity of the divine as completed cyclic time. Zero for the 
Mayans was a wholistic meditation on the fullness of the countenance- 
deities of time rather than speculation about a void or emptiness. It was an 
expression, as the Mayan scholar Miguel Leon-Portilla puts it, of 
MesoAmerican “chronovision.” 24 

These remarks concerning MesoAmerican thought and history serve as 
context within which to consider indigenous peoples’ reactions to the 
16th century encounter with Europeans. Remarkable prophecies from 
native MesoAmerican peoples were collected in the 16th century by the 
Spanish which seemed to portend their arrival in the New World and the 
effect that this encounter would have. While some of the omens and 
prophecies can be considered below in relation to Spanish thought about 
the New World, let me end this section by narrating a Tarascan apoc¬ 
alyptic prophecy. 

The Tarascan speaking people of western Mexico maintained inde¬ 
pendence from the Aztecs but fell quite quickly and easily to the Spanish. 



The following prophecy from the Chronicles of M ichoacan was compiled by 
the Franciscan Martin de Jesus de las Coruna about 1540. It appears to fit 
the apocalyptic cosmology of MesoAmerican indigenous peoples in that 
the end of this period of time, or “sun,” affects even the gods whose loss of 
harmony is tearfully noted. In this prophecy a native priest of the mother 
of the goddess of agriculture and fertility had a dream of a woman who was 
taken to a Council of the Gods. 

(A white eagle carries her to a conclave of the gods, where their head 
delivers a mournful oration.) “You First-bom Gods and you Gods of the 
Left-Hand, gird yourselves for suffering and let it be as it was determined by 
the gods. How can we contradict what has been established?... In fact, was 
it not decided and ordered in the beginning, that no two of us gods should 
be together before the light came.... 

Go all of you to your houses and do not bring back that wine you have. 
Break all those jugs for it shall not be from here on as it has been up to now 
when we were very prosperous. Break all the wine tubs everywhere, leave off 
the sacrifices of men and bring no more offerings with you because from 
now on it is not to be that way. No more kettle drums are to be sounded, 
split them all asunder. There will be no more temples or fireplaces, nor will 
smoke rise, everything shall become a desert because other men are coming 
to earth. They will spare no end of the earth....And you, woman, who are 
here pretending not to hear us, publish this and make it known....” All the 
gods of the council replied, saying it would be so and began to wipe the tears 
from their eyes. The council broke up and that vision was seen no more. 25 

Can it be that this poignant statement is an actual prediction of the 
coming of the Spanish? Or is it a later Christian and Spanish influenced 
view? However that question is answered, its early date and working 
symbol system are that of pre-contact MesoAmerica. The point to be 
emphasized here is that an apocalyptic mood pervaded MesoAmerican 
thought and is evident in its early cosmologies. When wine was pressed for 
the intoxicating pulque for divination or when individuals were sacrificed, 
or when the countenance-deities of time met and shook hands—all of this 
religious cosmology contained an element of apocalyptic eschatology. This 
feature may not always have been to the fore but when the small cer¬ 
emonial centers of Toltec and Mayan MesoAmerica went through their 
tumultuous pre-contact histories, that apocalyptic element was available 
for them to explain their fate and to search for “new worlds.” This apoc¬ 
alyptic eschatology in MesoAmerica emphasized the renewing cycles of 
time within the natural order as well as the inherent personalistic power of 
all matter in the universe. Time did not move to an inexorable conclusion 
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or towards a transcendent realm; rather, the cyclical end gave rise to a new 
or renewed cosmological period. As a historiography which could be 
revised so as to support local elite groups, MesoAmerican apocalyptic a’so 
generated cosmological and mystical speculation which was different from 
16th and 17th century biblical apocalyptic expressions to which we now 
turn. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY ENCOUNTER 
AND EUROPEAN APOCALYPTIC 

Just as we have seen that apocalyptic thought pervaded MesoAmerican 
cosmology, so also biblical apocalyptic concepts provided Christian com¬ 
munities in the Mediterannean-Atlantic regions with a satisfactory 
response to specific historical crises. Apocalyptic thought was active 
during the first four centuries when Christianity was persecuted and still 
marginal to mainstream society. But apocalyptic eschatology was less 
evident and more theological and doctrinal after Christianity became the 
official state religion. Not until the eleventh century and the crusades did 
apocalyptic thought reappear as a social movement especially in areas with 
landless peasants such as Flanders, northern France, and the Rhine 
Valley.'* During the early crusades millennarian sects emerged which 
overtly drew on the apocalyptic literature to legitimate a misguided 
enthusiasm which was thrown against Jewish communities as surrogate 
Muslims. Seething under the theoretical paths discussed below, then, was a 
sectarian exploitation of apocalyptic thought often by oppressed peoples. 

Prior to the 16th century encounter with indigenous peoples of the 
Americas apocalyptic thought in Europe was developed in two parallel but 
related fields of speculation. First, there was the historiographic mode 
investigating the inner meaning of time. This type of “prophetic” 
influenced apocalyptic is exemplified in the work of Joachim of Fiore, a 
Cistercian monk of the late 12th century who gave focused expression to 
much of the inchoate apocalyptic speculation of Christian Mediterranean 
peoples. Joachire apocalyptic thought is evident in the writings of 
Christopher Columbus. But the major transmission of this form of apoc¬ 
alyptic thought to the New World was with the Franciscan missionaries to 
the Aztecs. 

The second apocalyptic mode is an investigation of matter as an 
integral component of determined time. In this sense space and time were 
holistic concepts in the medieval worldview and any exploration of the 
meaning of matter itself immediately involved one in concepts of sacred 
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time. In the divine plan, matter was itself subject to change and trans¬ 
formation in the cosmological movement towards the final end. The 
medieval proto-scientist and Franciscan, Roger Bacon (1214-1292) exem 
phhed this transmission of apocalyptic thought especially in his Opus 
Mams Bacon was much influenced by the idea of planetary conjunctions 
developed by the 9th century Islamic Arabic thinker, Albumasar. 
According to this theory a sympatheia existed between terrestrial and 
celestial words. 77 Thus, knowledge of such disparate fields as astrology or 
chemistry related to future predictions about world religions or political 
empires. 

Bacon’s speculation on “planetary conjunctions” influenced Columbus 
through his reading of an early 15th century writing by Pierre d’A illy 
which explored similar relationships on history, theology, astronomy, and 
prophecy.-” Columbus himself borrowed extensively from d’Ailly in 
preparing his Book of Prophecies in which he set forth his vision of history 
and his own apocalyptic role. Bacons speculations on the width of the 
oceans, and on the evangelical ascendancy of Christianity based on astro¬ 
logical projections, all influenced Columbus in planning his “Enterprise of 
the Indies.” 

Columbus, then, is himself a key figure in understanding the sig¬ 
nificance of apocalyptic thought in the New World encounter. By the 
third and fourth voyages, during which Columbus prepared but did nor 
complete his Book of Prophecies, he gradually articulated his reflection on 
his apocalyptic mission. He wrote: 

God made me the messenger of the new heaven and the new earth of 
which he spoke in the Apocalypse of St. John after having spoken of it 
through the mouth of Isaiah; and he showed me the spot where to find it. 

Typically pictured as the embodiment of heroic rationality, recent 
studies have confirmed the deeply spiritual motivations of Christopher 
Columbus. We can now appreciate the apocalyptic character of these 
motivations as directly related to his understanding that time was nearing 
an end, to his quest for transformative material wealth, to his sense of 
crusading vigor aimed east toward Jerusalem though he sailed west to the 
Indies, and, finally, to his self-reflection on the divine inspiration that 
enabled him to see the new heaven and the new earth but miss the New' 
World. 

Pierre d Ailly’s transmission of Roger Bacons speculation regarding the 
time of the arrival of the AntiChrist framed Columbus’s sense of 
eschatology. He used these medieval writings to calculate the importance 
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of his voyages in hastening the end of time. No doubt Columbus had a 
sense of these apocalyptic dimensions even before he sailed in 1492. He 
wrote in a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella that was placed before the 
journals of his first voyage: 

Your Highnesses, as Catholic Christians and as princes devoted to the 
holy Christian faith and propagators thereof, and enemies of the sect of 
Mahomet and of all idolatries and heresies, took thought to send me, 
Christopher Columbus, to the said parts of India, to see those princes and 
peoples and lands and the character of them and of all else, and the manner 
which should he used to bring about their conversion to our holy faith, and 
ordained that I should not go by land to the eastward, by which way it was 
the custom to go, hut by way of the west, by which down to this day we do 
not know certainly that anyone has passed . 10 

Columbus appears to share in an apocalyptic expectation of an 
emperor-messiah believed to have been predicted by Joachim of Fiore. It 
was the Catholic monarchs of Spain, according to Columbus, who would 
conquer Islam and bring about the conversion of unknown pagan peoples 
to Christianity. Columbus saw himself and his voyages as effectively 
hastening the arrival of this final end. Thus, he renamed himself Christo 
ferens or “Christ-bearer,” an appropriate Hermetic appellation for a 
messianic figure.' 1 Not only had his voyage opened new possibilities for the 
conversion of island peoples hut the material wealth he transported 
could he used to prepare the crusade to retake the Holy Land. Material 
gold, then, could be translated into a spiritual wealth that would allow the 
Catholic monarchs of Spain, in Columbus’ view to fulfill the prophecies 
ushering in the symbolic Golden Aged 2 

Columbus’ inspiration to find the sources of wealth and to locate new 
peoples for Christian evangelization were akin to the revelatory expe¬ 
riences of the apocalyptic authors. Two significant differences are that 
instead of the heavenly visitors bringing the secret revelation or the apoc- 
alyptic journey to heaven, Columbus understood the Christian concept of 
the Holy Spirit and the biblical scriptures as his heavenly guides and his 
voyages west as celestial travels. He wrote in his Book of Prophecies: 

Who can doubt that this fire was not merely mine, but also the Holy 
Spirit who encouraged me with a radiance of marvelous illumination from 
his sacred Scriptures, by a most clear and powerful testimony from the forty- 
four hooks of the Old Testament, from the four Gospels from the twenty- 
three Epistles of the blessed Apostles—urging me to press forward? 
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Continually, without a moment’s hesitation, the Scriptures urge me to press 
forward with a great haste.” prcss 

In his reading of his voyages as opening and continuing apocalypt.c 
events Columbus was not alone. As I have indicated earlier his eschato- 
ogical spirituality derived from a more widespread apocalyptic mood 
which competed in the European intellectual landscape with classical 
humanism, Conqwsta militarism, ecclesiastical authoritarianism and the 
emerging royal nationalisms. While all of these religio-political ideologies 
were translated to the New World the major spokespersons for an apoc¬ 
alyptic understanding of this invasion were the Franciscan missionaries. 

rom their founding in the 13th century the Franciscan order had 
transmitted apocalyptic interpretations of the Order’s founder, Francs of 
Assisi, as the one who ushered in the new Age of the Spirit. This apoc¬ 
alypt.c eschatology derived from the complex historiographic prophecies 

, , cu ° f , F !Tv J° achlte thought was especially prominent in Spain in 

the 15th and 16th centuries and was used, for example, by Cardinal 
Francesco Ximenez de Cisneros, an adviser to Isabella and Ferdinand, as a 
means to reform Spanish clergy. That the initial journey of Franciscan mis¬ 
sionaries to the Aztecs was undertaken in a spirit of apocalyptic 
eschatology s unmistakable. In the words of the minister-general of the 
Urder when he sent the first twelve friars, he said: 

Th e day of t he world is already reaching the eleventh hour; you of the 
ather of the family are called to go to the vineyard, not for wages as some 
do, but as true sons of your so great Father, seeking not your personal gain 
but only the advantage of Jesus Christ.” 

Thus, the Franciscan missionaries came to the New World with two 
major forces inherent in their religious tradition, namely, apocalyptic 
eschatology and the sanctification of poverty.” These characteristics mark 
significant changes in the expression of a Christian apocalyptic spirituality; 
yet, they also emphasize the continuity of this spiritual path which drew 
together interpretations of history and matter. 

A clear picture of the early Franciscan missionary endeavor is available 
m Geronimo de Mendieta’s work A History of the Indian Church. Mendieta 
worked among Nahuatl speaking peoples from the middle to the end of 
the 16th century. While his understanding of these indigenous people 
changed during this period he consistently imaged them in terms which 
flowed from his own Christian apocalyptic mythology. He simply could 
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not understand or hear the spiritual voices of the native peoples 
themselves. For example, he used the myth of the island of Antiilia to 
describe a terrestrial millennial kingdom of indigenous Christians which 
Jesuit missionaries would also attempt to implement in the famous Seven 
Missions of Paraguay after 1630. Mendieta wrote: 


And thus I mean that they [the Indians] are made to be pupils, not 
teachers, parishioners, not priests; and for this they are the best in the world. 
Their disposition is so good for this purpose that I, a poor useless goodTor- 
nothing...could rule with little help from associates a province of fifty 
thousand Indians organized and arranged in such good Christianity that it 
seemed as if the whole province were a monastery. And it was just like the 
island of Antiilia of the Ancients, which some say is enchanted and which 
is located not far from Madeira. In our own times it has been seen from afar, 
but it disappears upon approaching it. In Antiilia there is an abundance of 
all temporal goods, and the people spend their time marching in processions 
and praising God with hymns and spiritual Canticles. They say that on this 
island there are seven cities with a bishop residing in each one and an 
archbishop in the principal city—It would be...appropriate to ask of our 
Lord that the Indians be organized and distributed in islands like those of 
Anti Ilia; for they then would live virtuously and peacefully serving God, as 
in a terrestrial paradise. 16 

Like the fabled Antiilia island, the millennial kingdom of blissful 
Christian Indians with all temporal goods in abundance, disappeared every 
time the Franciscan missionaries attempted to create it. What did remain, 
however, was the religk>political control of native peoples which mis’ 
sionaries helped to implement at times working in conjunction with 
Spanish overlords. Despite the fragmentation of the indigenous cultural 
world, there was an amazing emergence of syncretic indigenous responses 
which attempted to explain the encounter in native apocalyptic terms. 

For example, Bernardino de Sahagun has recorded in his work, The 
Colloquies, a response bwthe Aztec “knowers of things” ( tlamatinime ) to a 
missionary verbal assault upon the religion of the Aztecs. A selection from 
their response is as follows: 

You said that we know not the Lord of the Close Vicinity, to whom the 
eavens and the earth belong. You said that our gods are not true gods. New 
words are these that you speak; because of them we are disturbed, because of 
them we are troubled for our ancestors before us, who lived upon the earth 
were unaccustomed to speak thus. From them have we inherited our pattern 
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of life which in truth did they hold;... 

th^W L °[ ds ’ d ° n ° thing t0 our P^P'e that will bring misfortune upon 
them, hat w.ll cause them to perish....We cannot be tranquil, and yet we 
certamly do not believe; we do not accept your teachings or truths even 
though this may offend you.' 7 

TTiese Nahuatl wise teachers, or “Knowers of Things,” were prepared for 
cosmic destruction but they were not prepared for ideological subversion 
and retraining into the Christian millennial vision. Moved as they were by 
an eschatology which predicted cyclic destruction, they could still hope in 
e regeneration of the sun by means of rhetorical sacrifice of words. But 
the entreaties of these Knowers of Things” fell on a soil which had been 
carefully tended to sustain biblical apocalyptic expectations of total 
cultural conversion, epidemic destruction as a sign of divine judgment, and 
spiritualities of passive control over native peoples for implementing the 
new kingdom. All these expectations were understood by the Franciscans 
as necessary, determined, and eschatological. In many ways Franciscan 
missionaries were so close to their own millennarian visions that they 

sa°vil n rnst e vement aPOCalVPtiC V °' CeS ^ UP ° n Wh ° m they im P° sed 

° n ^ y d ' d t ^' e Franciscan missionaries selectively exploit 
MesoAmerican thought, but so also Cortes, during the conquest of 
Tenochtitlan in 1521, exploited the prophecy of the return of 
Quetzalcoatl. Such borrowings by Cortes indicate selective insight into 
indigenous thought. What is significant here is that distinct apocalyptic 
visions encountered each other in MesoAmerican and, yet, it appears as if 
they spoke past each other. For example, indigenous fear of the return of 
Quetzalcoatl was embedded in the mythic antagonism between 
lezcathpoca and Quetzalcoatl. This antagonism reveals two latent social 
conflicts within Aztec society, namely the association of Tezcatlipoca with 
human sacrifice and militarism and the connections of Quetzalcoatl with 
the sacrifice of words and culture. Moreover, Aztec traders (pochtcca) were 
more closely identified with Quetzalcoatl than the native rulers (tlatoani). 
Thus, the return of the cultural-trading deity may have activated sus¬ 
picions of revolt among these sectors of Aztec society." 1 

No doubt the Quetzalcoatl myth provided Aztec peoples with an 
explanation for the fall of their empire. Coupled with stories of the 
arrogance of Motecuhzoma, the Aztec leader murdered by Corres, the 
Aztec peoples formulated explanations from their own prophetic accounts 
which preserved their dignity. Moreover, at the devotional level of popular 
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syncretism, enduring indigenous beliefs were folded into Christian 
doctrine and practice. Thus, the Virgin of Guadalupe, the cult of the dead, 
and the use of candles and crosses in Mayan liturgical centers all suggest 
modes of adaptation of Christian and indigenous apocalyptic spirituality. 
But the eschatological drives of the two cultures were deprived of a forum 
in which meaningful and lasting exchange could take place. 

One final example of Old World apocalyptic brought to the New World 
should he briefly mentioned so as to open comparative questions. The 
resurgence of apocalyptic thought in northern Reformation Europe was 
encouraged by Martin Luther’s use of the Apocalypse of John. This 
affirmation led to the development of an apocalyptic eschatology which 
reflected on the historical emergence of Protestantism as laying the 
foundation for the end of time. Luther successfully associated the Papacy 
with the AntiChrist for most Protestants, and in time the New World was 
seen as the battleground in which forces of the Protestant apocalyptic 
kingdom struggled with the demonic indigenous cultures as well as the 
Spanish embodiment of the Anti-Christ. 39 

While apocalyptic language appears in the documents associated with 
the earliest English settlements in the New World, the Puritan experience 
in New England was especially formed, guided and transformed by its com¬ 
mitment to apocalyptic reflection. As Edward Johnson wrote in his mid- 
17th century work Wonder-Working Providence of Sion's Savior ; 

• ••Christ creates a new England to muster up the first of his forces 
in...despising this day of small things....How much more shall Christ who 
create* all power, call over this nine hundred league ocean at his pleasure 
such instruments as he thinks meet to make use of in this place, from 
w ence you are now to depart? But further, that you may not delay the 
voyage intended, for your *11 satisfaction know this is the place where the 
rd will create a new heaven and a new earth in new churches and a new 
commonwealth together. 40 

The migration of the Puritans was interpreted as a new Exodus which 

work oSn p ePr r e t Eng uu d th3t theV had left - ^ eschatological 

the w demes f p 8 T 7 u i “ the nCW JerUSalem to redeem both 
the wilderness and England in bondage. As John Winthrop said, “For we 

u “ r tHat WC Sha11 be 3 city u P° n a hil1 ' the eyes of all people are 

m ™ ese blstori , caI apocalyptic drives of the Puritans which brought them 
to he,, errand into the wilderness” also blinded them to the traged" 
ch came to the 'ndigenous peoples of this region. For the Puritansf the 
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New England wilderness was the stage upon which Providence worked His 
wonders for H,s chosen people and His terror descended upon the natwe 
peoples as Satan’s minions. e 

Yet native Micmac peoples of present Maine also tried to understand 
the ominous events that overwhelmed them. One prophecy which h,, 
een transmitted in a colonial document was narrated in 1869 by Josiah 

£ a Zn ‘T’"Y ’T 

that a small island floated in towards the land, with tall trees on it and 
living beings—among whom was a man dressed in rabbit-skin garments’ 
min 6 neXt , day , an fr™ occurred th « explained it all. Getting up in the 

K k k ’ it! Sh ! OU d they see but a sin e ular httle island, as they supposed, 
w ic lad drifted near to the land and become stationary there. There were 

slnmse/’ ^ C °, the trees ’ on which a number of bears, as they 

supposed, were crawling about. They all seized then bows, arrows and 

spears and rushed down to the shore, intending to shoot the bears; what 
vt as their surprise to find that these supposed bears were men, and some of 
hem were lowering down into the water a very singular constructed canoe, 
mto which several of them jumped and paddled ashore. Among them was a 

rh™ T 10 Whlt rT a P j n f St With hiS White stole on —who came towards 
them making signs of friendship. 

The girl was now questioned (by the elders) respecting her dream. Was it 
such an island as this that she had seen? Was this the man' She affirmed 
that they were indeed the same. Some of them, especially the necromancers 
(magicians) were displeased; they did not like it that the coming of the for¬ 
eigners should have been intimated to this young girl, and not to them." 

This account validates a traditional revelatory experience, the dream, to 
account for the arrival of the Europeans. No doubt the resulting epidemic 
devastation is just below the surface in the account’s criticism of the ritual 
practitioners usually called shamans. This criticism recalls Calvin Martin’s 
challenging study Keepers of the Game in which he explores a possible dec¬ 
laration of war against the animals, especially the beaver, by Algonquian 
Great Lakes peoples suffering the ravages of epidemic disease before the 
actual contact with Europeans.-" Perhaps this prophecy can be considered 
a veiled apocalyptic eschatology in which the appearance of the numinous 
Manitou bear signals radical changes in traditional ways of wisdom 
keeping by elders. That these white men were likened to bears is sig¬ 
nificant in that the “keeper of the bears” was a major spiritual being among 
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the Micmac. Most interesting is the implied loss of faith in theeld • 
Most native prophecies affirm the traditional values by indicating that 
although the people suffered tragedies at least the wisdom keepers were 
■ware of whatwas coming. But in this Micmac account the devastating 
effect of disease probably eroded faith in shamans and other former y 

^Cfinlfstory stands in sharp contrast to the apocalyptic eschatology 
that is so elident in the Puritan and Spanish settlements ,n the New 
World. The Micmacs dream vision contains a radical revisiom g <- 
traditional order much like an apocalyptic account. The criticism of the 
wisdom keepers may reflect the Micmac response to the crisis of demo¬ 
graphic collapse and the presence of wonder-working strangers. 

CONCLUSION 

The apocalyptic of Old World and New World traditions shared charac¬ 
teristics but had essentially different orientations. Biblical apocalyptic 
appears to have developed two distinct modes of expressKan- One ^m 
stresses time as the field in which the divine is working towards the final 
end Selected events in this historical apocalyptic became the types 
against which later historical events are interpreted as hastening or 
preparing for the final time.* There is another apocalyptic orientation that 
is so radically dissatisfied with time as an acceptable context for the 
restoration of the sacred that it seeks transformation through manipulation 
of the inner workings of nature. In this mode know edge signals an onto¬ 
logical character such that knowing the secrets of matter constitutes a 
radical change in one’s being. It is this “art” of civilization which was not 
only imposed upon indigenous peoples as the wonder-working of divine 
providence in history but also folded into comparative evaluations of the 
accomplishments of Native peoples with European technology. Francis 
Bacon expressed it in this manner, “Let a man only consider what a dif¬ 
ference there is between the life of men in the most civilized province of 
Europe, and in the wildest and most barbarous districts of New India IsicJ; 
he will feel it to be great enough to justify the saying that ‘man is a god to 
man,’ not only in regard of aid and benefit, but also by a comparison of 
condition. And this difference comes not from soil, not from climate, not 
from race, but from the arts.”* Here a key characteristic of apocalyptic 
spirituality presents itself as relationality in which all history ^seen ln 
relation to the sacred events of a particular people, and, in the Euro- 
American context, all creative techniques of interaction with the natura 
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world are subsumed under the civilized “arts” of the Christian milieu. 
Older indigenous lifeways of sacred relatedness to land and to cosmological 
story were overwhelmed by the biblical apocalyptic. 

As we have discussed above, the radical dissatisfaction with current 
history also engendered a concern for technological dynamics in the 
second mode of apocalyptic. Embedded in the “lists of questions” found in 
the apocalyptic literatures is a concern to know the inner form of matter. 
Questions, for example, about the number of raindrops in a storm, the 
source and extent of water on the earth, and the inner form of mountains 
manifest a growing concern for matter as knowable in itself. This apoc- 
alyptic orientation flows directly into alchemical experimentation in the 
European context and into the emergence of scientific method and 
Newtonian mechanistic metaphors for the universe. The apocalyptic 
fixation on manipulating matter resulted in the demythologization of the 
“sacred” in history and the remythologization of manipulation of the inner 
secrets of matter as the most meaningful human act. ln this sense, as 
Thomas Berry has emphasized, “the dynamics of technology are not tech' 
nological but, rather, religious. A radical post millennial vision marks this 
technological trance which continues to dominate in the global man 
ketplace.” 4 '’ That is, the long-sought end of the apocalyptic vision has 
become associated with the technological wonderworld. As a post mil¬ 
lennial vision, then, the final end comes after the millennial kingdom of 
the technofix has been established. 

Just as biblical apocalyptic eschatology gave rise to a new genre which 
drew on cosmological speculation to articulate a new transhistorical vision, 
so in the late 20th century a new cosmological vision is giving rise to a 
new genre. Using the term, “Ecozoic,” 47 Thomas Berry is articulating his 
view of what our new understanding ot ourselves calls us to create. While 
apocalyptic literature stressed the heavenly world, ecozoic literature is 
grounded in human-earth relations. Whereas apocalyptic thought based 
itself on revelations from a supernatural order, ecozoic thought expands 
and extends revelation into the natural order. While apocalyptic 
eschatology focused on the ecstatic journey to heavenly regions, ecozoic 
thought evokes a state of mutual presence to all the created order. 
Whereas apocalyptic spirituality posited a relational pattern in which all 
meaning conformed to established biblical types, ecozoic spirituality calls 

for increased exploration of the relationality of all life. 

A unique insight into this genre might be gained from the thought of 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (1881-1955). His work, Le Phenomena Human 
set human cultural achievements within the context of the evolution o 
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matter and the universe. 48 Teilhard wrote this groundbreaking study during 
the late 1930s while detained in Peking. Teilhard articulated his “seeing” 
of the human as integral with the story of the universe, but even he was 
caught in a vision of material progress as it was articulated in the first half 
of the 20th century. Teilhard was aware, however, of the pressures on the 
environment as a form of “plunder” as Fairfield Osborne expressed it in his 
1948 work, Our Plundered Planet . But Teilhard believed that management, 
technological progress, and commitment to the emergence of human 
energy could overcome this entropy. What we now realize in the 1990s is 
that the apocalyptic drives embedded in this multinational industrial 
manipulation of matter are seriously flawed. They are flawed because they 
do not acknowledge the limits of natural phenomena, they do not hear the 
integral voice of nature in its sustaining interrelation with human life, and 
they are blind to the spontaneities of the natural world as the source of our 
own spontaneities. 

An understanding of the revelatory character of the earth does echo 
down these past centuries from indigenous traditions who never lost the 
revelatory voice, for example, of the “Lord of Close Vicinity”. 49 The crisis 
of Native apocalyptic as religious resistance in the American hemisphere 
both preserved selected elements of their traditional wisdom as well as 
transformed and changed ancient ways to accommodate the pressures 
brought by dominant outsiders. L But one voice of indigenous people was 
not wholly lost and was not totally transformed. And that, simply put, was 
being Indian. 

Being Indian entails an understanding of ones body, ones voice, one's 
mind and one’s people as always in the presence of the “Lord of the Close 
Vicinity or Kitchi Manitou or Wakan Tanka or Akbatatdia ...the Abiding 
Presence of Creative Mystery. Indigenous thought provides paradigms for 
entry into that type of presence to the created order. Vine Deloria, Jr. 
expressed it this way: 

Indian religion appears to many of us as the only ultimate salvation for 
the Indian people. Religion formerly held an important place in Indian 
tribal life. It integrated the functions of tribal society so that life was expe¬ 
rienced as a unity. Christianity has proved to be a disintegrating force by 
confining its influence to the field of formula recitation and allowing the 
important movements of living go their separate ways until life has become 
separated into a number of unrelated categories. 51 

However we evaluate the difficult historical questions associated with 
the disintegration of once unified societies, it is apparent that frag- 
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An Invitation 


Membership in The American Teilhard Association is open to all who 
wish to join in our work of shaping a future worthy of the planet Earth, of 
ourselves and of our children. 

A brochure describing our purpose and programs will be sent in 
response to requests mailed to the Association at 40 Hillside Lane, Syosset 
NY 11791. 

We depend entirely on our membership for support in undertaking this 
work of “building the earth.” We look forward to increased membership so 
that our publications may be circulated more widely to those looking for 
guidance in directing the future course of the human venture. 


Membership 

Annual contribution (tax deductible): 


Regular . 

Husband and wife . 

Contributing, beginning at 
Sponsoring, beginning at ... 
Student, full time, under 30 
Life membership . 


..$25.00 

..$40.00 

.$100.00 

,$250.00 

..$10.00 

$400.00 


All members will receive annually two issues of Teilhard Studies; the 
Association’s newsletter, Teilhard Perspective; and notice of the Annual 
Meetings and the Teilhard Lecture Series. 


An Invitation to Authors 

The editors of the Teilhard Studies invite and welcome papers that 
explore, develop or put into practice Teilhard’s vision. A preferred length 
is twenty to twenty-five double-spaced pages. Please send manuscripts to 
Arthur Fabel at 620 Bay Road, Amherst, MA 01002. 
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THE AMERICAN TEILHARD ASSOCIATION is dedicated to these objectives: 

1. A future worthy of the planet Earth in the full splendor of its evolutionary’ 


emergence. 
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2. A future worthy of the human community as the high expression and fulfillment of ''•! 
the earth’s evolutionary process. 

3. A future worthy of the generations that will succeed us. 

Guided by the writings of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, the Association seeks ter 
bring an encompassing perspective to this great task of shaping the well-being of r 
the entire earth community at a time when so many crises threaten it. Teilhard's 
vision of the sequential evolution of the universe from its origin to the human phe¬ 
nomenon, can provide a firm and inspiring basis upon which to proceed. Now for 
the first time, humanity is converging to a new unity in diversity that needs to be 
understood and facilitated. To help in this work, the Association, since its foundation f pil| 
in 1967, has sponsored annual conferences, a monthly lecture series, stud), 




l ypicany pictured as the embodiment of heroic rationality, recent studies havUS 
confirmed the deeply spiritual motivations of Christopher Columbus. We can nov 
appreciate the apocalyptic character of these motivations as directly related to hi.v 
understanding that time was nearing an end, to his quest for transformative material 
wealth, to his sense of crusading vigor aimed east toward Jerusalem though hr 1 
sailed west to the Indies, and, finally, to his self-reflection on the divine inspiration 
that enable him to see the new heaven and the new earth but miss the New World. 
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